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THE OR-A.YON". 



VIENNA. 

"Es glebt nur elne Kalserstadt, 
Gs giebt nor ein Wien, 
Da mocht' ich Ealser eein, 
Da mocht* i«h bin 1" 

Viksha' has hitherto been rather slighted by American 
travellers. We, nerertheless, recommend all who may hap- 
pen to contemplate a tour to Continental Europe, to 
go from Berlin or Hamburgh through the romantic 
scenery of Saxon Bohemia, by the way of Dresden and 
Prague, or through the agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Silesia, taking in a slice of Poland, through 
Breslau and Cracovia, passing the historical ground of the 
battlefield of Wagram, to the gay and delightful capital 
of the German Csesars. 

There is something in Vienna's vicinity to Italy and Tur- 
key, and in the blending together of multitudinous races 
which commingle under the Austrian sceptre, associated as 
these are with the naive good-natnredness, and we had al- 
most said the witty stupidity of the Germans, that affords 
many poetical and picturesque elements instinct with all sorts 
and manners of historical, artistic, burlesque, and tragical 
associations. A stroll through the Prater (the public garden 

the Champs Elysees — the Hyde Park of Vienna) will 

bring home to the stranger's mind the truthfulness of this 
impression. The graceful Viennese woman, with her blue, 
dancing eyes; the high-bred Austrian nobleman, with his 
air of lofty arrogance and supercilious indolence ; Hunga- 
rians, Croatians, Transylvanians, Bohemians, Galicians, 
Moravians, Bulgarians, Servians, Italians, Turks, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Wallachians, Styrians, and Tyrolese, many 
of the bejars in their picturesque costumes, and many Ty- 
rolese apparelled in the charming simplicity of their moun- 
tain-homes, all congregate in the Prater, chatting, smoking, 
laughing, frolicking, and trifling life away. The tragical 
element is introduced by the clinking bayonets of the sol- 
diery ever hovering about Austrian localities. Tou may 
account for the necessity of the iron grasp of military 
tyranny by the difficulty of combining so many antagonistic 
and semi-civilized tribes into a national unit ; and if the laws 
of humanity admitted of any apology for institntions that 
violate their sacred mandate, there would be no lack' of 
apologetic arguments of the same kind ; but, in reality, all 
sombre thoughts and reflections are banished at the sight 
of the intense bonhommie of the good Viennese ; and while 
you cannot help admiring the indescribable fun in bis 
broad, stupid face, radiant with puddings, and wines and 
jokes, you feel almost disposed to wonder how a population 
evidently so harmless, should require a restriction so fero- 
cious. 

The Prater is situated on a large island formed by the 
Danube. The principal drive is between double rows of 
horse-chestnut trees stretching away about two miles long 
in a straight line. Many other drives and walks intersect 
the wood, but all the intervening space of turf and grove, 
with the exception of some preserves for game is open to the 



pedestrian. The grand avenue terminates at one end in 
exteusive public walks, called " the Augarten," where a 
large building is constructed with rooms for entertainments, 
and saloons for public balls and concerts ; while the gar- 
den, which affords a variety of arbors and recesses for 
tables in the open air, is laid out in avenues formed by cut 
hedges and magnificent trees, and occupying a space equal 
to half the city of Vienna. 

Near to the grand drive of the Prater are several houses 
for refreshment, and some buildings for public amusement ; 
a circus for exhibition of horsemanship, a panorama, seve- 
ral houses for what are called in Germany carrousels, from 
their resemblance to horsemen in a tournament, or, as we 
should term tbem, " merry-go-rounds," and a very high 
and extensive scaffolding for the display of fire-works, near 
to which is erected a kind of open theatre for the specta- 
tors. The whole island is adorned with elms of large and 
beautiful growth ; but, as it is flat and low, there are, near 
the bank of the river, many aiders and willows, the latter of 
which have attained a most unusual size. To this delightful 
place the people flock in crowds, even during the winter, if . 
a bright day invites them ; but, as the spring advances, 
and the trees begin to be covered with leaves, and the days 
to lengthen, then visits are more general and the hour of 
retiring becomes later. At this season it is not unusual to - 
see a double unbroken row of carriages extending for at 
least a mile, each preserving the exact line, to which it is 
strictly kept by custom, and by the interference of men in 
the livery of the police, who are stationed at regular inter- 
vals. The assemblage of carriages in this procession is sin- 
gularly varied. As the Emperor of Austria passes in one 
direction, driving the Empress in a phaeton with a pair of 
quiet horses, and a single servant standing behind, the 
Count Grttnert, the master of the horse, is passing in the 
contrary direction, with a curricle or barouche and six. Im- 
mediately before the Emperor, the carriage which impedes 
his progress is a fiacre, hired by a little shopkeeper to take 
his wife and child ao airing on the Prater. Behind him^ 
scarcely restrained by his orderly example, are the impatient 
wheels of a tilbury, guided by a young English lord ; 
next follows a sort of truncated chariot, with a notch cut 
in the frbnt to receive a coachman, folded in an old cloak, 
with ornaments of coarse fur, a large misshaped cocked hat, 
edged with tarnished lace, and a short crooked pipe stuck 
in the comer of his mouth ; — this carriage was hired by a 
young Polish count at the moderate rate of $3 per day, 
The next carriage is an open landau, with four horses, very 
plain — nay, scarcely respectable ; it contains the Prince of 
Parma and three of his diplomatic corps. Then the car- 
riage of Sina, the wealthy Greek baifker ; next a green 
Iritzska, in which two young men are lounging at their ease; 
the cockade is Sardinian. The next is a chariot and four, 
with two postilions in blue, with cocked bats ; the livery 
is that of the Prince of Liechtenstein. Then follows an 
open carriage with two very pretty women, well dressed, 
but rather too gaily attired ; no one knows who they are. 
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This handsome English carriage, driven foar-in-hand, 
which breaks a little from the line, is the Earl of West- 
moreland's, the English Ambassador. On the turf gal- 
lops the Prince of Schwarzenberg upon a large grey horse, 
and with him one of the Archdukes, subduing a fiery black. 
Now a carriage draws up to the side near the houses of 
refreshment, and the Pasha of Widdin alights with his com- 
panion, followed by a servant carrying his hookah ; all 
are dressed in full Eastern costume, and the Pasha is going 
to enjoy his pipe over a cup 'of coffee. In short, all the 
carriages and costumes of the civilized and uncivilized com- 
munities of Europe and Asia may be seen in the drive at 
Vienna. 

The numerous tables which stand beneath the groves of 
trees are surrounded by mixed parties — they generally 
look like families ; some of the ladies have brought their 
work, and sew as diligently as thrifty house-mothers in our 
old-fashioned New England villages, when they attend a 
lecture or a tea-party at the parsonage. A few officers, out 
of uuiform, sit iu groups, and as they smoke and talk to- 
gether, quietly enjoy the scene. Occasionally they start up, 
to take a better look at the Countess Esterhazy or some 
other court-belle, as she dashes by, in carriage or on 
horse back, with sweet smiles and a proud look of conscious- 
ness of the universal homage paid to beauty. 

Advancing into the wood and leaving the grand drive, 
numbers of the common people, as they are called at Vienna, 
are seen sitting at the tables, smoking and drinking beer, 
or thronging about the buildings of the carrousels, to which 
a trumpeter from time to time calls their attention ; while 
in an adjoining room music invites the soldier and his sweet- 
heart to mingle iu the rapid waltz. If you wander in an- 
other direction, you hear the report of fowling-pieces in 
such rapid succession, that you expect to meet a large 
party of sportsmen, but you learn to your surprise that 
a single individual is waging war upon the young rooks. 
He is an Austrian nobleman, accompanied by four men in 
green jackets, each with a loaded fowling-piece ready to 
put into his master's hands the moment he has discharged 
his own ; and thus the poor rooks would be soon extermi- 
nated by the galling fire of their enemy — were he but a 
more skillful marksman. 

Of all the arts and sciences music is the Austrian art par 
excellence. The piano was invented here, although Beet- 
hoven was forced to seek a good instrument from the Eng- 
lish-capital. The makers of musical instruments in Vienna 
are as abundant as mushrooms, and out of every six men 
you meet, one is almost sure to be a professional musician. 
Strauss and Lanner represent this musical frenzy in its 
popular tendency, but most people you meet are singers. 
Even the very urchins who in other cities express their sen- 
timents by screaming and hallooing, are infected by this 
musical magnetism, and the scream is, instinctively, musically 
tuned to a whistle. This explains the passion for waltzing 
and mazourkas. Excessive daucing, which kills women 
elsewhere, is the very bread of life of the woman of Vienna. 



No wonder that the great composers have been born or 
raised here. The wonder is that every baby, that comes 
from a Viennese mother, is not a composer. The 
Viennese proper are all more or less musicians, and in fact, 
one cannot think of a successful Austrian revolution, that 
has not been inaugurated by a musical agitation. To find a 
Viennese lady who does not sing and dance or practise on 
an instrument, is just as difficult as to find a Yankee who 
refuses to accept a job or an office. It is not to be won-' 
dered at that nightingales and larks, so abundaut in unmu- 
sical matter-of-fact England, are so scarce in the singing 
capital of Austria. The cunning songsters, knowing where 
they are wanted and where not, love to sing most where 
people sing least. For professional singers Vienna is as 
inbospi table a place as for the singers of the woods ; the intui- 
tive musical nature of Viennese humanity leads to a most 
fastidious criticism, and the Vienna Opera is a pretty hot 
place, even for Grisi and Mario. Even those who at 
Vienna are only considered third or fourth rate pianists o* v 
artists, generally are raised to a much higher rank in Eng- 
land, and to a still higher rank in America. The less 
natural thegenins and taste of a nation for music, the more 
appreciation have they for the least indication of talent. 
England, and especially America, are accordingly perfect 
paradises for continental mediocrity.* 

The Vienna dramatic arrangements are very inferior to 
the musical department. The greatest dramatical genius of 
Vienna is Saphir, the wit and critic; a man, who, with 
more artistic and literary culture, might have been a Hogarth 
or a Thackeray, and under freer institutions might have 
becdme an effective political Punch ; but as things are at 
Vienna Saphir is only Saphir. He is growing old, too, 
but is still as witty as ever. The other morning, after 
a performance of Don Carlos, he published the following 
criticism in the papers. 



Criticism 
Don Carlos. 



It took the good Viennese exactly a month to make out 
Saphir's meaning, which was to the effect that Don Carlos 
was beneath criticism; but when they had at last discovered 
his drift, there was no end to their enthusiasm, which, of 
course, expressed itself musically by a serenade. 

The theatres are frequented just as they are in Boston or 
in New York; the people of higher cultivation generally 
keeping aloof from the boards, unless a great star like 
Rachel, Ristori, or D'evrient appears in the theatrical firma- 
ment. The result of this mental inferiority of the andi- 

* Beethoven's monument stands in the Wahringer Cemetery. His 
simple family name is inscribed in gold letters on the stone; bat of 
late the growth of a hush planted near it has almost overshadowed the 
letters. One evidence of the beautiful sense of appreciation of a nation 
that is not remarkable for its musical genius, is in the fact that the 
finest monument yet erected to the honor of Beethoven, is to be found 
not in Austria, not at Vienna, but in America— in Boston. 
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enees is to be seen in the low and dull character of the 
plays performed. Also in the complete indifference to the 
moral drift of the play. But we cannot enlarge on this 
head oh the present occasion — as it was, we almost admired 
the Hillel-like patience with which the Viennese listened to a 
doll domestic drama of Iffland's, or some other equally 
dramatical climax of ennui and botheration; but we pre- 
sume there .must always be a certain affinity between 
the character of the play^and the character of the audi- 
ences, or human natnre could not stand it. 

The Sunday walks, and the festivals in the gardens, will 
also attract powerfully the attention of the visitor at 
Yienna. In the festivals, Strauss and his colleagues are 
always on the look out for new inventions in the field of 
mnsic; but we have no space left for description of these 
festivals. They are announced to the public in the most 
grandiloquent terms, according to the best approved Yankee 
puffing system, and the notices in the papers of the popular 
favorites, Strauss and Lanner, are as extravagant in their 
praise as the notices of books and actresses in our papers. 

The most animated parts of Vienna lie around St. Stephen's 
place, the Graben, and the High market; the quietest parts 
are the " Burg" from the Place of the Minorites, the 
Herrengasse, Teinfalt street, etc. In this silent aristocratic 
quarter — the Tein quarter — liveried lacqueys are lounging 
before the palaces of the Lichtensteins, Stahrembergs, 
Harrachs, Festetics, Colloredos,Esterhazys,Trautmansdorfs, 
and Schonborns. Antique escutcheons are displayed before 
the houses, dating from Rudolph of Hapsburg or Charle- 
magne,and thegolden fleece gleams from the roofs. Herealso 
■stand the proud edifices of the Hungarian and Transyiva- 
nian Chanceries, the States House, the Court and State 
Chancery, the Bank, and several of the superior tribunals. 
The military exercises are on a grand scale, and their pic- 
turesqueness, which is dne to the various uniforms of the 
Hungarians and other nationalities, produces a fine art- 
istic effect. 

There are also many features of the lower classes of 
Vienna which deserve artistic as well as humanitarian 
consideration. The peculiar mixture of drollery, bluntness, 
and shrewdness among the Fratschelweiber — the market and 
fish-women of Vienna — is striking. Like " les femmes des 
Halles " of Paris, they form a class of themselves, com 
bining masculine strength with feminine cunning ; and, like 
the treatment of the latter by the corporation in Paris, 
they are the peculiar object of solicitude on the part of the 
government, which flatters and humors their weaknesses, in 
order to avail itself of their strength in cases of need. 
Another characteristic class in Vieuna are the poor Bohe- 
mians, who all rush to Vienna, just as the poor paddies 
rush to New York, in search of bread. Their jargon is 
well nigh unintelligible, and the only tribe to which they 
bear resemblance are the gipsies, who, as the story 
goes in continental Europe, have, on their supposed exodus 
from the East, first settled in Bohemia, from which cir- 
cumstance undoubtedly the French felt induced to baptize 



gipsies by the name of Bohemians. This is, however, more 
a matter of conjecture than of fact. But, gipsies or not, 
these Viennese Bohemians present about the same psycho- 
logical traits as the gipsies, with the exception that they do 
not seem to shrink as the gipsies do from the restraints of 
civilization. Although so many poor people emigrate 
from the provinces to the capital, the police and charitable 
arrangements of tbe Austrian government are so efficient, 
that the sight of a beggar is something unusual in the 
streets of Vienna; the same military system, out of which 
grow so many melancholy fetters that bind the liberties of the 
people, yet presents a redeeming point in its almost benign 
influences in respect to the necessities of the poor and 
helpless. 

And this suggests to us that the rule of the Austrian 
Caesars is a veritable picture of the results of feudalism. 
The government professes to take paternal care of the peo- 
ple; to educate them Ho some extent, and to' supply them 
with religions teaching ; nurse them in cases of sickness, 
help them- in cases of misfortune, always provided they 
remain the servants and slaves of the government — the 
master and dispenser of these bounties. Of course, it is 
obvious that, under such a state of things, no progress can 
be made, whatever may be the abstract nature of snch 
philanthropical efforts, or whatever may be the character 
of the educational and religions institutions of the country. 
That which alone can develop the intellectual and moral 
nature — freedom, being deliberately, systematically, and 
tyrannically withheld, the whole Austrian civilization re- 
mains in every direction tainted with the scars of feudal- 
ism ; the masses of the people, although they are free 
to amuse themselves and to enjoy ^themselves, still present 
the old serf-like intellectual characteristics. The govern- 
ment panders to all that contributes to their pleasure 
and enjoyment; in reality is benign and philanthropic in all 
that does not interfere with the mechanism of despotism; 
but it is remorseless and unscrupulous in smothering all 
intellectual and religious influences that may interfere with, 
its own action and principles. 

We have no desire to enter into political speculations; 
but, ' having presented the life of Vienna in its art- 
istic, pleasurable, and social features, our sketch would not 
be complete without alluding to the political aspects of 
society. Of course it is difficult to generalize correctly on 
such complicated subjects. There are thousands of ex- 
ceptions in Viennese society. Bank, wealth, .genius, 
talents, shine there probably as conspicuously as in other 
places, and there, as everywhere else, lead to natural 
and unavoidable divisions in society; they offer correspond- 
ing advantages to the few fortunate ones, and drawbacks 
to the less favored many. But there being nothing in the 
tendency of the national institutions to soften the pride of 
the powerful few, and to accelerate the progress of the mis- 
shapen many, the lines which Nature draws between the more 
and less gifted appear in Vienna, in their terrible nakedness; 
the contrast is visible in the despotic buoyancy of con- 
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scions strength on the one hand, and in the servile abjection 
of conscious weakness on the other. Professional, artistic, 
literary and theological people, ever overshadowed by the 
colossal national strength of the ruling powers, such as roy- 
alty, aristocracy, soldiery, bureaucracy, diplomacy, popery 
—appear only in the higher circles with " chapeau bas;" — 
the powers of the mind crouching before the brute elements 
above them. Moneyed power is the only power that begins 
to cope with the Viennese aristocracy; but Rothschild, 
Sina, and Bskeles even, although baroneted and humored, 
and feted, ever remain the Jews of the court, and they are 
constantly snubbed and slighted individually, while flattered 
and courted in their monetary capacity. 

Of course there are delightful circles in Vienna, where the 
intellectual, moral, and social components are as fascinating, 
honorable, and attractive, as in the most favored places in 
the world ; people there are in the Austrian capital who, 
without belonging to any particular fashionable, aristo- 
cratic, or literary clique, love to make themselves happy 
by dispensing happiness to their friends; and such circles 
are peculiarly charming in Vienna, owing to the joyous, 
musical nature of the ladies, and the whole social poesy 
inherent in continental life. But go out of these charmed 
circles, and the general feature of society, presents the 
objectionable features of English aud French metropolitan 
life in a more aggravated form, owing to the more aggra- 
vated system of smothering natnral impulses on the part of 
the government. The looseness of England and France 
grows to the most gigantic proportions of vice in Vienna, 
and the laxity of morals among the females in high life and 
in the higher middle classes is unbounded. The- purity of 
woman being a very fair and noble test of civilization, we 
illustrate by woman rather than by man. Of the moral life 
of men in highlife, we would have to draw hideous and repul- 
sive pictures. Of course many and noble exceptions are to 
be found ; but we generalize concerning the moral im- 
purity of the higher classes, as we generalize on the mental 
petrification of the lower class. 

Notwithstanding there are so many features connected 
with Vienna and its society, which may make every Amer- 
ican woman and man rejoice that they are born here, and 
not there, there are, on the other hand, some attractive 
features, which should fix onr attention nationally as 
well as our individual attention. We allude to the many 
provisions made for the love of Art, nature, aud music, by 
the establishment of public galleries, public gardens, and 
musical conservatoires. We have little doubt in our mind, 
that the moral and intellectual effects of a deaden- 
ing despotism would be still more perceptible among the 
people of Vienna, if it were not for the redeeming in- 
fluences of music, trees, flowers, fountains, monuments, and 
paintings. , 

Publie gardens, public galleries, public schools for Art 
and music — these are powerful elements of humanizing 
influence; and we cannot better illustrate our opinion than 
by expressing our firm couviction, that the Viennese, docile 



and loyal dogs as: they are,— worshipping, as they do; the 
kaisers and soldiers, who flog their liberties to death— dog- 
gedly forbearing, as they are under the most oppressive yoke 
and the most insulting restraints upon hnman manhood and 
dignity — these same Viennese would at once revolutionize- 
nay, use their very pianos for barricades, if Strauss or 
Lanner were to be molested, their public gardens shut np, 
St. Stephen's demolished, their monuments injured, or their 
fountains destroyed. The sense of manly vigor and inde- 
pendence, which no attack, however violent, upon their 
liberties can arouse, would be fanned forthwith into revolu- 
tionary flames by the slightest violation of their artistic, 
musical, and social privileges. Nor could such revolution- 
ary ardor be placed to the account of mere caprice, whim, 
or frenzy; it could easily be traced to the vital springs of 
hnman nature, to the instinctive consciousness of the benefits 
enjoyed, and the corresponding exasperation at the thought 
of their being withdrawn. 

The uneducated Viennese day-laborer would probably not 
be able to argue metaphysically upon the softening influ- 
ence of music, or about the elevating effect of a noble 
monument of Oanova, or the invigorating balance of mind 
induced by wanderings in a flowery public garden, or about 
the spiritualizing influences of one of Raphael's Madonnas, 
or Durer*s Crucifixion. He would only say that Stranss 
was .a good fellow, that the woman for whose honor the 
monument was erected was kind to the poor, that the 
garden was a right jolly place, that the priest of the church 
where the pictures are is a holy man, and that he won't 
stand any wrong done to either music or statue, garden, 
monument, or picture. The day-laborer would couch his 
protest in rnde language, while those above him would 
modify their language in proportion to their superior intel- 
lectual attainments. But the instinct of beauty is as 
vigorously active in the mind of the lowly as in the mind 
of the lofty; and in this very psychological fact we have 
the best of arguments for the beneficent influences of 
artistic means. We only wish that American travellers 
abroad, who are so full of their own national philosophy, 
could recognize this, and bring home from their travels 
some ideas based upon the natural philosophy of humanity! 

To retnrn to the instance of Vienna, we will say then, 
let us shun all that is bad, base, corrupt in Viennese life; 
but let us imitate, nay, emulate all the noble, commendable 
features. Let us not give to despotically ruled people the 
right to say to us, " You have liberty, but you have no 
galleries of Art, no public gardens, no musical conserva- 
toires. You may be free, but you are sad, gloomy, sulky, 
restless, and joyless for all that." Let us have galleries of 
Art, public gardens, schools for Art aud music, as they 
have them in the bayonet-bound city of Vienna. Let onr 
over-toiling masses enjoy noble gardens, where they can 
walk on Sundays and week-day evenings with their wives 
and children; galleries of Fine Arts, where the sight of 
beauty may purify their nature ; some public schools for 
music and Art, where the children of even the lowest 
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can learn to sing and to draw; institutions that will enable 
future generations to imbibe, as now many of the conti- 
nental do, with their mother's milk, the love and sense of 
Art and music, and all things and thoughts melodious, 
graceful, and beautiful. 



UNDERNEATH THE TREES. 

Uhdebneath the trees, 

In the summer time, . 
In the shadow soft and deep 
Let the lolled heart fall asleep. 

Life's a soothing rhyme 

Underneath the trees. 

Underneath the trees, 

Where the robins sing 
To a something in the nest — 
Something that makes care a rest. 

Troubled thoughts take wing 

Underneath the trees. "' 

Underneath the trees, 

"Where the waters play, 
Bubbles sailing out of sight; 
Ripples curling into light ; 

So moves grief away 

Underneath the trees. 

Underneath the trees, 
' Where the buds forbear 
Flaring, flaunting blooms to grow, 
Keeping fresh their virgin glow, 

From the noonday glare 

Underneath the trees. 

Setter be a bird, 

Twittering on a bough 
To a nest the light leaf wreathes, 
Than an empty heart, that breathes 

Neither song nor vow : 

Better be a bird. 

Better be a stream, 
Sheltered from the sun - 

By a branch that dips and blows, 

Than a soul that never knows 
How love's ripples run- 
How love's sparkles gleam. 

Better be a weed, 

Or a nameless flower, • 
Than a pebble in the dust, 
"With no living, upward trust, 

"With no rooted power 

Glorious in its need. 

Underneath thy boughs 

Shelter us, O Love t 
Life's deep whispers, fresh and free, 
Lift thy leaves, immortal tree I 

Shelter us, Love, 

Underneath thy boughs! Luov Larooix. 



THE TWO PRE-RAPHAELTTISMS. 

ARTICLE FOURTH. 

It will be seen from what we have already said that 
Rossetti has frequently found subjects of the most exquk 
site description, as respects psehychological value, in the 
works. of Dante. Here is one relating to the life of the 
poet himself, and one so altogether excellent that it is sur- 
prising it has never been painted before. It is entitled 
"Giotto Painting Dante's Portrait," or sometimes 
"Dante's Youth." . It is known that the only portrait in 
existence of the great author of "11 divina Comviedia," is 
one painted in a fresco iu a Florentine church, by the 
artist just named. This was discovered some years ago by 
an English artist named Kirkup, then in good preservation, 
but we hear with shame that through the clumsiness of an. 
ignorant restorer that it is now irreparably ibjnred. Upon, 
a scaffold platform sit Dante and Giotto, the former peel- 
ing a pomegranate (the existing portrait shows him with 
one of these fruit in bis hand, and most appropriately it 
has become to be considered as an emblem of him, for it 
bears an occult and typical inference to Dante in his 
function as poet, by its mystically religious allusions). 
Giotto holds a long painting brush, and has just drawn in,' 
the head, and we see he now, prepares to paint it : looking; 
over his shoulder, with nervous eagerness, is Cimabne; 
and by the side of Dante his beloved friend Guido Caval- 
canti, an Italian poet, who is supposed to have been just 
reading aloud some passages from the poems of another 
Guido, Guido Guinicelli, also a poet : there is an allusion 
in this to a passage of Dante's writing, wherein he says 
that the former Guido shall surpass the latter as a poet, 
and be himself surpassed by a third Guido (by whom it is : 
supposed. he meant himself). Cimabne has that . delicate, 
over-excitable, worn face which his portraits show ; he is 
looking upon the work of Giotto, his pupil, who has sur- 
passed him, and taken altogether the place in the world 
which he considered to belong to himself ; all the feelings 
of perceiving this are indicated by his expression and atti- 
tude : the nervous, self-wearing mind, one of those who 
offered only the greatest of things to God as his act of life ; 
not like Giotto, who perceived that. little things have of 
themselves as potent a value as the great and high ; the 
keenly sensitive, irritable face, worn, as we have said, by 
the ceaseless action of the . mind is there, and at the 
moment the knowledge of the loss of crown, and empire, 
and fame in Art is visibly rising in bis mind. Before him, 
too, sits the man, though unknown of him, who writes his 
sentence thus — • 

"Iu painting Oimabue fancied lie 
Possessed the vaunt: now Giotto has the cry, 
So that the other's fame is grown obscured ; 
And so one Guido from the other 'reft 
Glory in language ; and he is born, perhaps, 
"Who one and both from out the nest will chase." 

[The latter portion of this refers to what we have 



